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This collection of • abstracts is part of a continuing 
series providing information on recent doctoral dissertations. The 22 
titles 'deal with a variety of topics, including the ^ following: (1) 
visual imagery training and encoding (spelling) perfociTance in third 
grade students; (2) collaborative education in high sTchool English 
classes and its relation to level of self -concept' arid school 
sentiipent; (3) 9 comparison .of selected spelling practices in lower 
and higher fiftf grade spelling "practices ; (4) a multisensory 
approach to teaching vocabulary to college students; (5) teaching 
folklore in Southern Appalachian secondary school qlassrooms; 
relE^tionship between obscuring writing posture and reading 
disability.; (7) the effects of a scope and sequence approach 
teaching E^nglish language skills on the achievement scores of 
intermediate" grade students; (6) th^eff^ct of visual discrimination 
training on word recognition; (9) the effect of receiver apprehension 
and source apprehension on listening comprehension? (10) story 
listener subjectivity;. (11) a theoretically supported language arts 
curripulum model for pjfimary gifted learners; (11) the relationship 
of visual imagery to spelling performance and retention; . (12) 4 
computer assisted spelling; and (13) a comparison of fifth-grade 
students' oral and written stori.es. (HTH) . 
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Tttis bibliography has been compiled as p^rt of ^ 
designed to^make information oh relevant di)|[sertation 
the ERIC system. Monthly issueg-of Dissert^atipn - AbsJ:r 
reviewed in order to compile abstracts of disse 

Avhich thus' become accessible in searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering 
information for dissertations themselves is included at the end of the 
bibliography. , • . - ' . 



1 -Abstracts Ir;ter national -are 
jrtations on related topics , 



Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this 
collection: ^ 



Andrews^ Lynn 

VISUAL IMAGERY TRAINING AND 
ENCODING (SPELLING) PERFORMANCE 
IN THIRD GRADE STUDENTS 

■ :( 

Armengol, Ronald J. 
COLLABORATIVE EDUCATION IN HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH CLASSES AND ITS 
RELATION To LEVEL OF SELF-CONCEPT 
AND SCBOOL SENTIMENT 

Carlisle, Joanne Foster 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KNOWI^EDGE 
OP DERIVATIONAL MORPHOLOGY AND 
SPELLING ABILITY IN FOURTH, SIX^H 
AND EIGHTH GRADERS 

Duvall, Betty Jean 
KINDERGARTEN PERFORMANCE FOR 
READING AND MATCHING FOUR STYLES 
OF HANDWRITING 

Evans, Clyde. Joseph 

A COMPARISON OP SELECTED SPELLING 
PRACTICES IN LOWER AND HIGHER 
FIFTH GRADE SPELLING .CLASSES 
IN IOWA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Goldstein, Nancy Leve 
A MULTISBNSORY APPROACH TO 
TEACHING VOCABULARY TO COLLEGE 
AGE STUDENTS: A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN STUDENTS TAUGHT VOCABU- 
LARY IN A MULTISBNSORY MANNER 
AND THOSE TAUGHT USING A 
COMBINATION OF MORE TRADITIONAL 
STRATEGIES 



Grier, Anita .Lawhorn 
AN EVALUATION OF THE SLING- 
ERLAND METHOD AND THE WORD 
STUDY METHOD ON THE SPELLING , 
PERFORMANCE OF SIXTH, SEVENTH, 
AND EIGHTH GRADE LEARNING 
DISABLED STUDENTS 

Harward, Lucy Eleanor Boozer 
A COMPARaJtiVE study of CAPITAL- 
IZATION a/nD PUNCTUATION PER- 
FORMANCE' OF FLORIDA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL STUDENTS IN GRADES FIVE, 
EIGHT, AND ELEVEN 
• f 

Jones, Nancy Carlene 
TEACHING FOLKLORE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ENGLISH CLASSROOMS OF 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIA: A 
DESCRIPTIVE STUDY 

KellG^ Tamra Anne 
A STUDr-OF THE RELATIGNSHIR OF 
OBSCURING WRITING POSTURE AND 
READING DISABHilTY 

McClung, Marie Blumenthal 
THE EFFECTS OF A SCOPE AND 
SEQUENCE APPROACH FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE SKILLS ON THE 
ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OF STUDENTS 
IN GRADES FOUR THROUGH SIX 
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Meland, Barbara Niles 
EFFECTS OF VISUAL DISCRIMINATION . 
TRAINING ON RE^OCSNITION OF TRAINING 
AND NONnTRAINING WORDS . 



Wagner, Mary Jo P. 

A COMPARISON OF FIFTH-GRADERS' 

ORAL ANO WRITTEN STORIES 



Parker, Kencifeth R. 

STORYLISTENER SUBJECTIVITY: 

A Q METHODOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 

PaschaXl, Katie Ann 
THE EFf'ECT OF RECEIVER APPREHEN- 
SION AND SOURCP; APPREHENSION ON 
LISTENING COMPREHENSION 

Payne, Ronald Glenn 
EFFECTS OF RATE-CONTROLLED 
SPEECH, METHODS OF TESTING, 
SEX, AND TIME ON LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 



ioper, Helen Diane Woodrow 
[PELLING, WORD RECOGNITION AND 
•hONEMIC awareness among FIRST 
GRADE CHILDREN 
I- • • 
Rubin, Hyla 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE DEVELOP- 
MENT .OF MORPHOLOGICAL K^IOWLEDGE 
AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO EARLY 
SPELLING ABILITY v 
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Saidel, Lois Frisch 
THE EFFECTS QF CALLIGRAPHIC 
TUITION ON HANDWRITING SKILLS 
ATTAINMENT IN GRADES THREE, 
FIVE, AND SEVEN * 



Sauer, Margery Helen 
A THEORETICALLY SUPPORTED 
LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM MODEL 
FOR PRIMARY GIFTED LEARN&RS 



Sears, Nedra Carole 
THE RJELATIONSHIP OF VISUAL" 
IMAGERY TO SPELLING PERFORMANCE 
AND RETENTION AMONG FOURTH, 
FIFTH, AND SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Thaerer, John Roick 
COMPUTER-ASSISTED SPELLING: A 
SUBLIMlflAL METHODOLOGY TO 
INCREASE COGNITIVE PERE^'ORMANCE 
AND ACADEMIC SELF-CONCEPT 
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VISUAL IMAOmy THAININO AND ENCODIMQ (SPtLLINa) 

OrdsrNo.DAM24024 

(N0wBrunsw^HK^m. li2pp. Chairptraon: MauhtHllS^ 

•^'^^ investigated tha relatlonahip tetwaan viau^ 
^2 ^'T''^ 3Pellla^^par1orma^ca. Two traatnSTJo^^^ m 

■PJ^Iino and .magary ability. Thisinveatioation waaconfl^lo 
haltyoenaout davalopmantal ciaaarooma ^^^^^ 

TJTa randomly assigned subjects were 153JWr* orade students 
^'^^"^ elementary schools In a suburban^rfct^KJ^^^ 
•ubiects were pretested witti two imagery tests aS c^s^ uL ' 
Afler the termination of the treatment IK^^^wS^ 
jmegery and spelling In addition. 53 randHylSi^'^^ 

ATaJiKS T^*' Administered anCrvt^t^dJ 

covarlancem^icated thai there were no sionificL 
differences .n imagery f^^p0g(l^nQ performance among tti m eS^ 
groiips. in addition. res\^theinterview guide fall^^^ 
drfferenoes in imaging among the two expecirCtai glSl^^^ ^ 

•mprove apelNng perlormance in an experimeoti wMkmwS!!n\ 
short duration of time for this sarf>p*s ■•nmg www! a 



COLLABORATIVI EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL ENOLISH 
CLASSES AND ITS RELATION TO LEVEL OF SELF-CONCEFT 
AND SCHOOL SENTIMENT \ Order No. DA84jl402« 

AsMfNOOL. RONAio J.. Ed.D RutQ0rs University Th0 Sfafe U. of New 
Jersey (New Brunswick), ^Q^A. 198pp. Chairperion: K^Aurie Hitlson 

The purpose of the tn\/bstigation was to assess the enects otf the 
collaborative mode of instruction (GEE) compared to the conventional 
mode of instruction (CPE) of male and female sAidents at the lOtft, 
11th and I2th grades on measured developmental growth in setf- 
concept and attitudes toward high school. 

Two groups of six equally competent teachers (competence 
asMSsed by evaluations of instructional stnstegies and teacher* 
student interactions) weVe assigne<] to the GEE or the CPE 
instructional modes on the basis of teaching eff ectiventes and ^ 
student rapp6n because certain teachers cannot teach effectively In 
the openness ol a co(lsborstive envkonmeo^ 

The investiQSlor ussd i pretestposlteat 2x2x3 (type ot 
instruction x seSt x grade level) ANQpVA anaiysto to determine If thefe 
* were any significant main or interaction effects beyond the .06 levei ol 
poetiest means adjualsd for pretest means ot seff-concept and 
attitudes toward the teacher, counselor, administration, curriculum 
•nd Instruction, participation, and the school image. 

The results of the investigation supported the hypott>esis tAat 1 1th 
and 12th grade students enrolled in GEE classes would realize a 
significantly greater Improvement In measured self -concept toward 
Englleh classes than 1 lth and t2th grade students enrolled in CP€ 
classes respectively. There was no difference in the improvement of 
self -concept in English classes for 10th grade atudents enrdlled In 
GEE vxJ'CPE classes. 

Contrary to expectation, the mode of Instruction was not s 
significant factor in determining the student's measured attitudes 
towsrd school, with the excdjitlon of participating in student actlvHies, 
in which the CPH atudents re0orted s greater attltudlnal Improvement 

Male subjects expressed signinctntly greater increases in posltWe* 
sttHudes In all areas. However, the above results were no^due to the 
fsct that males expressed more positive attitudes toward the school 
and tt>e setting than females on the posttests. but rather that the male 
aftHude scores improved on the posttsst whll# the female subiecis 
expressed a negative shift in their attitudee toward the eclioof and 
setting. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BfTWEfN KNOWLEDGE OF 
DERIVATIONAL I^ORPHOLOCiY /AND SPELLING ABILITY IN 
FOURTH. SIXTH AND EIGHTH QRADfRS ' 

Order No. DAaSOdOM 
CasuSic. JoANNt Fostf a, Ph.D. The University of Cdnnecticut, 
Wpp. \ < , , 

This inveatigation was devoted to deterrnlning the ^ture of young 
students' learning about derived wgr^^sr^t. the extent to which ^ 
derived worda are understood In relation to morphological ru(es And, 
second, the extent to whicn.l(nowiedge of mPrphological stru6tu,re ie 
applied to the spelling of derived words The subjecji (65 fOMCth, sixth 
and eighth grader^ werrgiven the Wide Range Achievement Test 
Spelling aubtest. and threi experimental tests: tbe Test of 
Morphological Stfucturip^a tekt of the 6rai generation of bsee and 
derh>ed forms, controlled for length and irequency, based on four 
typee of transformati^ t^tween base and derived forrra). a 
coordinated Spelling%st. and the Test of Suffix Additipn. Good and 
poor mor^hologists in the fourth and sixth grades were compared on 
their. performances on the expiirimentKl measures. 

^ The results suggest thai students ir\lhe fourth through eighth 
grades are learriing denved forma rulefuily. Their auccfess genetrating 
derived forms varied with th^ nature of the transformations between 
baee and derived forma. Analysis showsd that words undergoing \, 
phonological or combined phonological and orthogrsphic cher^gei 

generated the most errbrs. In addition/students' emKS ehowe<t e 
ftilstsnc^ to makirtg phonological changes. 

The atudents' spelling dedved forme legged eomewhet behind^ 

their ability to generate derived forms. There was some evMenee to * 
suggest that derived wtrda were spelled through understanding of 
their morphemic structure. Improvement in their application of sulfbc 
addition rules was signifloant, although even by the eighth ; 
these rules were not fully mastered. The students did not ni 
I tf>eir morphological knowledge In spelling derived forms. 



^pparison of the good and poor morphologlsts showed that the 
fgil^grade poor' morphologlsts had extreme difficulty generating 
end spelling derived forms. Students at all three grade levele sh owet 
iTKomplete mastery of the spelling of derived forms end the sufffac . 
rules. 

Collectively, the results of the study suggest that atudents In tie 
fourth through eighth grades woukj benefit from an ir^tructional 
progr*ni thai foatered an understanding of the morphokigicsl 
siructure of derived words f icWeted m sslsry of the speiln g of 
derived words. 



KINDERGARTEN PERFORIMANCE FOR READING AND . 
MATCHING fOUR STYLES OF HANDWRITING 

Order No. DA8424a4t 

DuvAiL. BrrtY Jcan. Ed.D. Montane State University, 1984. 179pp. 

Research to support the claim that manuscript more neerty 
resembles the print in books was not found. The four ger>^rai 
Questk>ns to be answered'in this study were: (a) If there wees 
difference between scores for matching handwritten manuscript, < 
cursive, italic and D'Nealian style letters to typeset, a^ measured l>y s 
Matching Letter Styles Test; (b) if there was a difference betwega 
scoree for eading typeset and handwritten manuscript, curslvs. ilslle« 
STHi D*Nealian letters from flash cards; (c) if there were msin sffect 
differences between reading arxJ matching scores; and (d) If there 
were main effect dlftererK:ea belvveen reading and matching scoree 
for msnuscrlpt cursive, itaHc, and D'Neallan. 
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ArvinvHtiQitlon WM cCKy)ik:t#d (n 1984, with i tKCM^ 

• ^lAdftrgaAeo t<ud«nttfrom fogr tl«rr)«ntiry •choolalo OfMt FiH, 

. N^ntana Stua«njttwor«iM^«d;U) to matchtyptMidlptrK^^ 
tmalfrletters b, d\ 9, V. m, n,.p, q. andV h^Klwritteh in manuscript, . 

^ curilvf^ltali^. and D'Neallan us/hg a matching letter Styie^ Teat, 
(b) to read the^ same small letters fVx>m flash cards reproduced in 
typeset arxJ the handwritten ir\ the sarr^e four styles. af>d (c) to write 
and a like t^e models 0^ the f our style«/eated. 

. % A poat tter-ohly design for repeated, measurement with the 
irid«pende/it variable of styJe'Was Used. Statistical analyses to test^the 
t)ypotheses were significant i|t the < .61 jiTvel. Mean scores tor the* : . 
students were>gniflcantiy higher for m'atchhg lUlic arid manuscript 
styte to typeset than for matching D'Nealiah and curflve. Meaascoree 
for D'Nealiiin were significantly higher than for cursive. Me^ scoreSi 
for readmg typeset, manuscript, Italic, aixl, D'Nealian wer4 
signmcfthtly higher than lor reading cursive. Mean scores for ' ' 
nnatchflhg were significantly higher thah for reading. Students wrote 
mc^re minuocript. yhi|ic;and D'Neallan letters 5.and d like the rpodel 
than tt>e^ wfote cursiVe. 

By gnajyties.of the data in tKis study. It was shown that cursive wae 
"harder ^d match, harder to read, and IHarder'to write. The results of 

^this itgdy. the fevt«w of the literature, &nd obeervatkH> lead tbe author 
to conclude that italic ^ouUi b% th« beet styie of h^Khvrlting to teach. 
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A COMPARISON OF SELICTCD iPELLIMO PRACTICES IN 
tOWER AND HIQHEP ACHIEVING FIFTH OKAOI SPELLINQ 
CLASSES IN IOWA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

'Order No. DA84235S7 
EvAifS, Ci.YocJosi^M. Rm.D r/)a an/ver$/fyo/ /oh*. 19fti. 138pp. v* 
^Supervisors. Professor Bradley M. lloomer. Professor Bil( C Snldir 

fnifoducthn. This atudy examined spelling programs and selected 
apelHr^g practices in schools where.flfth grade ^udents achieved 
Sioniflcanlly higher or significantly lowei^ spellihg average^ as 
rneamured by the low$ Teif of fla^/c Skills (ITB?) achievement test. 

Proc00ur^$, Utiliitno jthe ITBS spelling and.fcomposite averages for 
715 public schools In Iowa, the highest 5% of schools (35) and the ' 
k)west 5% (33) in fifth grade filing achievement were identified " 
pitferences between the spelling and achievement were identified 
Differences between the spelling and, composite averages were 
examined for three years(l9ei. 1962. 1983). Fi^ty-three of the 68 
schools (77.9%) parir:pated in the study. 

Siffnmpry ^nd Conclusions. The study rmdicated that groups of 
schools with higher spelling average's and those with lower spemnt 
avereges were more alike than they v^re different in regardto 
spelling practices Of 28 spelHng practices examkW. 2? wer^ found 
_ not to be signmcentfy dmeren|. ^^.iwnq 

n was found that there were ^gnNlcant dlffeiencetf on six of the 
Items contained in it>e survey instrument. 

Th« particular spelling programs used \fy the NOh and low gr6upe 
of schools were sKjhiflcantiy different. The program most frequentty 
ilected by schoohi with high#r averagea (97.0%) .wee ah. 



experimental (non commercial) program incorMrating the results of a 
nstion- wide testirtg scale of word difficulty (The New Iowa Spelling 
Scale, 1977). in the development of the^pellihg currlculym and 
weekly word lists. Words were selectively arranged, by grade, in 
accordance with the specific accuracy of eicb word. 
- Due 'to the fact that tHe higher achieving and lower achieving 
schools were quite alli^e relative to spelling instiuctional and learning 
^actices. it is likely that the curriculum In the schools must account 
for rrluch of the discrepant achievement results. This concluslor> is 
qualified in that ottier variabies were present relattr>g to the fact that 
Ngher achieving schools in speiiing tend tote from much srhaller 
school distrcts and that they appeer fo apdnd rriore tHrw on speMtng 
instruction tt^n do tt>e«r counterpane. ' . # 



A MULTISENSO«Y A>PRpACH TO TEACHIfjIQ , 
VOCABUCaRY TO JpOLtEGe'AGC STUDENTS: A , 
C6MPARIS0N'BETW€EN STUDENTS TAUGHT VO(SABU|(.ARY. 
IN A MULTISENSORY MANNER AND^THqSE TAU(3HT ^SINQ 
i||COMBINATlON X)F MORE TRADITIONAL STRATEGie 

' - . Order N'0.DAS^18S31 

QoiOSTKim. Nancy Levc. Pm D ' SaiM Louis University, 1983. y07ppr- 

This study was designed, (o compare a multisensory^appri^ach to 
teeching vocabul&ry versus a QombinatiOR ef more traditionAI 'X 
strategies for teachjin^ vocabulary in Hdjles'fhat thf^multisehsory 
approach waold bring about a gce^ater Oain in vocabulary over a 
'Onger period of time. Approximate fVf^rty college age stup^nls 
•^relied in two different sections of/lhtroduction^to College- 
Headir>g" clAss m a metropolitan area in an urban community were 
studied. The iraditk^nal group r'ece^ved instructiorwia a combinatioii 
3l more fraditional strategies during a sixteen week se!mester whMs 

the muftisenedry group received Jnatroctton in a muttteer^eory amntm 
duiing the sefne^period. Data colleotlon was conducted by the ♦ 
principal investigator. The vahab«e under inyestlgati^waMhe eflecl 

of the multisensory approach to teaching vocabulary^he students . 
^fm^ measured for short ternl and longer term gains of vopet)ulery 
usini-the vocabulary/section of the Nelson D)9nny Reading Teet ahd a , 
Norman Lewis type .Vocabulary tfest. In addition, the students wet*'; . 
tneasured for ihO'eff ectt the rrfUFtisensory approl^ch had on both short . ' 
and long term gains in reading comprehension, as rr>Aasured by the - 
comprehension section of the NeHfcn Denny Reading Test. It wae 
hypothesited that a multisensory approach to teaching vocabulery 
wojMkJ show greater gain in vocabulary and comprehension. , 

, The Norman Lewis Vocabulary test Showed a growth for both the 
traditional and the multisensory groups; both groups had a s]gnrtlc««l ' 
le^^j of achievement which was retained four mOriths after the cotiree 
ended. The r^lson Denny sub-test of reading compjfehensiojW showed 
growth for both groups but in different patterris. Most signlfl^tty. the 
^Mson Denny vocabulary sub test showed a continued groU^ on the. 
pert of the multisensory group while the traditional group vnMf 
maintained tts achievement four months:after the course was over. 



AN EVALUATION ^If? THr: SLINGERLANO ^ETHOD AND tHf 
WORD STudv METHOD ON THE SPELLING PfiRFORI^ANCI 

OF SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADE LEARNING 



Disabled -STUDENTS 



/ . •. — 

GtJcw. Anita Lawhorn, Ed.D. University of San ^janclsco^ 1961 
j 166pp. Chairperson: Anita DeFrantz 

^| The purpose of this study was to investigate the ^f/ectivenesi of 

■ two teaching methods, the Slirigerland Multisensory Method and tfSe 
Word Study Method for teaching spelling to sixth, seventh, and eighth * 

* grade learninji disabled sludenis. Th^ study also inye^tia^ted whether * 
students' responses to questions about Slingerlandlnethbdology 
were related to students', performance on the spelling tests as * ' 
measured by the Slingerland (Jjuesliorinaire. F-yrther Invj^tigation was 
made to determirie whether variables such as grade leveT gender, 
ethnicity, and the number of years enrolled in special education 

{ programs made a difference between sludehjs' spfelling test scores. 
The subjects in this ^tudy consisted of middle school students 
from a large urban, niultielhnic school district in Northern California. 

; A total of sixly two learning disabled (LD) pupils, grade^six. sey^, 
and eight, were selected for the study. /^Il students had been exposed 
to both methods and had been in specfal education programs from * 
one to five years. The evaluation of the two meihiJbs was Implemented 
by use of a tyiodified repeated'jneasures design in whiqh each stwdent 
served as one's own control under both treatrfients. The student 
. were each tested six times, three of whiih were the Slingerland 
spelling tests and the other thrfee were the Word Study spelHng tetelt 
lArhrch constituted tHe modified repeated measures design. 
The data were analyzed by the use of the Statistical Package for 

the Social Sciences (SPSS) and the Scheff i Multiple Range Taet. 
The findings from the ^tudy indicated the following: (1) When * 

student mean scores on the Slingerland spelling test for Week I v^e 



Order Wo. DAa411Q12 



comparW lo ^tudtnti* mein scor«i onitm Word Study tpelling test, 
WwH n. i% computed by the t test aniiyait. there y«ere slgniftcint 
difference^n ftvor of ^he Sliflflertend Metho0. (2)^ At the end p» Week 
m. there wal^ii9Q/flcin! differehce for review word^in favor .of the 
Word SMy Mflfmod\3) There w<?re no significant differences of 
THn scores of students on tests (or new words for the Slingerland or 
the Word Study MethQds. (4) There'was no correlation between 
scores on the Slingeriarxi Questionnaire and spelling test scores for 
»ixth. seventh, and eighth grade LO children. (5) The Pearson 
Product Moment Correlation Coefficient was aigniflcat^t and scores 
r*rtg«dfrom ^td 4t. . . (Author s abttmct exceeds stipulated 
maximum length Discontinued here wtth permission of author.) UMI 



their claeerooms. (2) Meet teachers who responded to the 
questionnaire were from fural communities. From these rural 
communities. B3% indicated that they use folklore in their cUk,^, 
(3) There appeared to be no geographic patterns or pockets of areas 
where f o<klore is taught. (4) The researcher found that a number of 
teachers teach folklore in conjunction with the history, science, ert, 
and foreign language departments. (5) Most teachers who teach 
.folklore assign research topics, have students learn crafts, and 
research genealogies. (6) The majority of students. 61%. like the 
. Study of folklore (7) Approximately 37% teachers received formel 
trammg in folklore (8) Almost every teacher who Indicated training in 
lolkiore teaphesToiklore Of thelreturned questidnn«ire£4 who have 
had academic training do not t/Mch folklore. Moeiteecheis oijtain 
materials from the lihrary or ui|e their own. ™ • 



A COMPAr^AYlVt STUDY OF CANTALIZATION AND 
PUWtTOATION PtRFORMANCl OF aOWDA fUtUC 

^ SCHOOL STUOeWTS IN GRADES FIVE, EIGHT, AND ELEVEN 

. OrderNo. DA85031Cf 

H^ltWAaD. Lufcv ^i^ANoaPooaa.PM.D. Th0fiorid^StMt0 University.' 

19S4. 410pp. Maior" Professors: Dr John Simmons. Dr. Barbara 
• Pairner . , - 

,Thlf study analyses 220 U—^wrHlhg responses of student*. A high 
correlation exists smong'the scoring by the Investigation team ind 

, two re^labHrty correlation teami. CTh* criterion styie sheet is inc luded 
ee "Appendix A.**) 

.| . Eech skill needed is tested for sUtistical significance betwei tn antf 

I empno grade level means for frequency of need and percentage \ of 
correct use. The ikilis are ranked by grade level meaps for eacT pf the 
Iwo categories in three groups: combined capitalization and 
punctuation skills, only capltalizatkyi skills, and only punctigltlo| 
skiUs. A sequence of skills Is Identified from those skili^for^iclL 
there are sufficient data for one way analyses among grade teveb ani 
whch also occur ^aoss grade ie\(els In the top halves of the ranked 
trade level means for frequehby <5l need. 

[ Persona for whom this resieardh may hold the greatest interest are 
persone who share In the reeponaibllitles for curriculum I 

\ •^d evaluation in the areas rfcaprteliution and puncturtton,birt^ 
de not have the privtleQe of direct contact wft^ studenle. 



TEACHjNO FOLKLORE 11^. SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH; 
CLASSROOMS OF SOUTHERN APFALACHIA: A ^ 

DESCRIPTIVE STUDY Orde r No. DA8429eDa 

JONisi Nancy Ca^unc, Ed.D. T/ie UnNerslty of T0nn9SS00, 1984. 
140pp. Major Professor: Mark A. Christiansen 

The primary purposes of this study were to ascertain the number 
of teachers who are includir^ a study of folklore In the language 
curriculum, the extent of Its use in other content areas, the iiinds of 
folKlbre toeing studied, how much training teachers have had in the 
subject and to compile an annotated bibliography of readings for i 
class in f oli<lore. The nine puestiuns investigated dealt with the 
foAewk>g: (1) number of teachers teaching folidore, (2) degreed 
sludy in rural areas. (3) poci<6ts of widespread concentratien in the 
area, (4) content areas*wherefolidore is taught, (5) activities used, 
(0) student responses, (7) e)ctent of teacher training, (8) extent of 
training in relation to use of foliilore. and (9) sources of teacher 
mi^^is. 

i The sample consisted 6f 143 schools throughout Southern 
ADpalechla. The researched developed a questionnaire to be used in 
this survey. . 

The analysts of the data included tabulations by numbers and 
^ycentages of the^esponses from tf}e questionnaire. To determine 
significant relationships between certain variables, contingency 
tabiee were used; and the significance was tested by the use of Chi 
Square Distribution. From the 143 questionnaires sent. 60% of the 
teachers returned a questionnaire. This was a total of 66 teachers. 
. Frfty seven. 40%. of tNs teachers did not return a questionnaire. Of 
these 57. 43 teachers were contacted by phone for a total o4 1 29 
responses. 

The major findings were the foliowing: (1) Approximatefy S7% of 
the teachers contacted said they did use folklore to some e)(tent in 



A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OP OMCURINQ WfHTINa 
POSTURE AND READING DiSAtlUTY Order Ne. DAS4tS^4 

KcLum. Tamwa Ai4we, Eo.D. Univrsity of Northern Coioredo, 19S4. 

The purpose of the stucfy was to investigate the relstionshit el 
obecurinji handwriting posture and reading disability. ^ 

Three subtests of the Stanford Oiagnoatic Reeding Teat, phoneie* 
analysis, structure! analysis, and comprehension, were sdminMerei ' 
to the sample of 33 obscuring and 33 non*obscuring writers from.tie ^ 
third through sixth grades. The stanine scores achieved by the 
subiects on the three subtests were used in the snalysta of thewdeie. 

The chi square test for significance of the difference betyeee 
proportions for independent samples waa used to test the niM 
hypothesis of no difference in the existence pf disabled rf^idem wMMe 
the ot)SCuring and the non-obscuring groups. The chi-square veliie 
wee ^igntficant between the .01 and .001 probability levels; the mil' 
wee rejected. ^ > 

The second null waa ttiat of no diff ererKe in the severity of reeMif 
dieebility among writers who obscure and among those who do net 
obecure. Although the data leaned in the direction of rejection of 9m 
nun* the smalt number of cases would not permit statisticai treeifwe<<, 

A two-way analysis of variance in a group*by*subtest daeiQ R ^eee 
ueed to teeit the null hypothesis of no difference between oMeinei 
meep scores of the obscuring writer group and the non^bscurtng 
wriler group among the various areas of heading Included In tfiie 
study, and of no difference in the obtained mean scores of the verleue 
subtests within each group. The null was rejected. 

The overall conc!*jsion was thst there is a relationsNp behween 
obecuring handwriting posturt and reeding dlsebiHty. The fintflnge ^ 
suggest that immediate visual feedback of script wfiHe wiitinfl is en 
important factor, in reading achievement 
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THE EFFECTS OF A SCOFTAND SEOUENCl AFFfK>ACH 

FOR TEACHING ENGLISH LANGUAGE. SKILLS OM THf 
ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OF STUDENTS IN GRADES FOUH 
THROUGH SIX Orier No- DA»4atS4S 

McCtuNQ. Mams Blumikthal. Eo.D. United Sfa/et Internethml 
UniverMlty. 1964. 155pp. ChairpenK)n: Arthur J. QumbreM 

The Problem. The major concern of the study was to examine the 
effectiveness of the Saddlebacli Scope and Sequence model. The 
study was designed to evaluate the model's effectiveness ee refle c ted 
in student achievement scores of elementary students receiving 
ir>itruction guided by this scope anti sequence versus eAmeMery 
students receiving instruction not guided by this same Scope and 
Sequencev 

Method. The subjects of the study included 454 students In gredee 
foufkthrough six enrolled in public schools in Orange County* 
Cellfomia. The sample consisted of 225 students in experimental 
groups and 22S students In control groups. The students involved In 
the study were dhHded Into six like groups according to grade level. 
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^Ubents in th« control group r«ce)v«dxlassroom instruction'm: 
^^^Jifnguage structure ar>d expressions skilly Students in the ^ , 
expenmentfti groups received clsssr^om instruction in langim|e 
structure and expression skills as identified in the Sad<jleback Scope 
and Sequence. Both experimental and control groups used^The ' 
A/nerican Book English series as the basal text. 

Students were pre* and post-tested for each of two semestfm^ 
using the Saddleback Written Language Skills Test. Data on the IMta ' 
were analyzed through the companson of mean scores on preteal to 
preM and posttest of postiest'with a z test to determini^sionMcance 
to the difterericiKi between groups. 

Results. The findings oH the dath showed that |>oth the 
expenmer^tai and control groups entered both tN first and second 
MTT^ester sessions with similar language structure and^expreeak)n' 
. skills. Sixtt><9ft^e students tn the experin^ental group scored ' 
statetifidlly higher (p < .05) on both language end expression skiie on 
ilf^ttests. Fifth grade students scored statisticaHy higher (p < .06) 
on both lani^uage sirvcturt poetteeli, and the sicpnd se mea ter 
exfueseion poetteet. Fourth grade students scored atatletlcalhf Ngher 
(p< 05) on only the fkit am eeler tenguaoe Uructyce pg e n eH 



EFFtCTS OF VISUAL DISCRIMINATION TPIAININO OM 
ftECOONITIOf4 OF TKAININQ AND NON TMINtNQ WORDS 

Order No. DAS4270ig 
MiLANO. Bamiaka Nius. Pm.D. Unlv^nHy of Mlnn§$otB, 1984. 79pp. 

This investigation involved a visuai discrimination tralnlng«and 
transfer task. The subjects were kindergarten children for Whom 
scores on letter name kndWiedge had been obtained, The two 
experimental groups were given dl8crimffii|tlon training on four 
visually similar or visually dissimilar wd/ds. The control groups 
received t^ti^l exposure to the material but were no^ trained to 
(flecnmii^tAjimong words. Following the training tasks* all subjectr 
were given thii> transfer task o(/learnlng the four words exposed 
during the training session. On another day each Mib)ect was 
preeented with the same training or exposure task received during the 
initiaJ session. Foitowing this, all subjects were presented with the 
task of learning four visually similar words. 

All testing was done on an indivklual basis during a two week 
period in late fall. Subjects* responses on the transfer and trainlrtg 
tsika were recorded on a scoring %bMX and the data were analyzed ! 
by analysis of variance procedures. 

Based on the findings of the study, the following-conclusions were 
made: (1) Visual discrimination training dkJ not Improve the ability to 
recognize words presented in the Uaining task. (2) Use of dissimilar 
words compared to similar words in the training task Improved the 
sbiity to later recognize those same words. (3) Visual discrimination 
training did not improve the ability to recognize visually similar words 
not presented in the training task. (4) The use of similar or dissimilar 
words in the training task dkJ not have a differential effect on students* 
ability to recognize words not presented in the training task. (5) There 
was no interaction between ievel of letter name knowled^ and 
treatment in ability to recogn^ wo«ds not presented in ttm training 
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rrORYUSTtNni SUBJICTfV^Wk Q MCTHOOOLOOICAL 
eXPLORATlON ^* °AS41 62t2 

pAaKCH, KiNNCtM R.* Ph.D. Kmnt Sfafe Un/vers/fy, 1964. 282pp. 
Director Carl Moore 

Dtiring the past 2 decades storytelling haa reemerged ln the United 
States as a popular communication medium, art form, and 
pedagogical tod. In this context there has developed a cadre of 
persons wtx) are attempting to recapture the arKfent practicj^ of 
teilir>g the stories of the formative events and founding parents of the* 
Judeo Christian religion. In at>sef>ce of systematic investigationa of 
internal responses to storyteMing, this study explored the following 
investigative question: >4ow go listeners respond internally to biblical 
storytelling? 

Utilizing 0 methodology* three groupe of adult story lister>ers, 
.selected on tt>e basis of varyir>g age, gender. storyilster>ing 
axpeherKe* arxi theological persuasion, listened to orm of three 
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expenerKed storytellers tell from memory and /imagination a rendition 
of the story in a home o^ church setting. The participants provided 57 
usable Q^rts aiyl group interview comments to express their 
rei^ponaes to the story event The 0 sorts, repreeenting persons, were 
conelated andi%ctor«ahalyzed intb two types, which were then 
interpreted on tR^ basis of their representative statenient arrayif Wid 
related interview comments. 

Both types of listeners reported filing present to the events and 
characters of the story because the storytelling displayed qualMieeol 
stage performance, eyewitness account, and real life. Bothlypee alee 
gained new understandings btthe biblical narrati\^e and their own lite 
experkanees. Listeners of the first type, however, described * 
themselves as emotionally involved in the story event-moved by an 
exciting and enjoyable tale, challenged by it attitudinally, and 
sttrscted by the flexibility and adaptation of the storyteller.i.ielenere 
ol the first type, however, described themselves as emotionally 
invoiyed in the story evei^t- moved by an exciting and erijoyeMe tele^ 
chaUer^ed by it attitudlnally. and attracted by the flexibility and 
adaptation of the stor^eller. Listeners d! the second type were 
Ditically detached from the story event* indifferent to the storyMinf 
emotionally, resistant to it attltudinally, and distracted by the story 
setting or by the storyteller's style and delivery. 

Frorp tt^ese findings a theory of biblical storylistening with 
interpereor^ and intrapersor>«l dimenaiona waa proposed. 
Olecueeion ol biblical storylistening as occurring In oralaurtf 
communication events snd leading to cognit^e affecth^ 
communicator responsee then evolved into two propoeitlone directed 
toward a oeneral theory of storylieienina. 



rm vncr ofN^cciivw apphehinsiom ano iounci' 

AP^MIHtNSlON OM USTtNINQ COMPflEHeNSKM 

Order No. 0AS421 OSS 

Paschau. Katis Ann, Ph.D. Th^ Univrsity of FforldM, 1984. 11 7pp. 
Chairman: Anthony J. Oark 

Thie study investigated the possible effect of receiver 
appref}ension and source apprehension on an individual's listening 
comprehension in an educational environment under threat or 
anxiety producing conditions. Mood s/ate was ^Iso examined aa a 
1 poesible intervening variable in listening perfofmarce. 
I Levels of receiver apprehension and source apprehension were 
I otatalned for 167 studentt in eight intact public speaking claeeee el 
me Un iversity of Florida. The STEP Listening Test was later 
admlnietered to the eight classee. The test waa given in two parte in 
or^e d eight experimental permutations. The conditions of the teet 
cOTKemed threat of oral performance after listening to instmctidnal 
material and a non-threat condition which called for only listenir>g 
performance. The Profile of Mood States was administered to 
determine mood state at the time of testing. . 

A procedure correlation revealed no significant relationship 
between receiver and source apprehension. Neither receiver 
apprehension, source apprehension nopmood state were found to be 
correlated with listening comprehensfon. Using the independent 
variables of receiver apprehension, source apprehension and threat 
ccKMjitlon with mood state as a covariate. an analysis of variance 
revealeO no difference on listening comprehension scores for 
subjects under threat and non-threat conditions regardless of level of 
sppref>ension. ^ 

A post^kperimental questionnaire indicated that 47 subiectshed 
prior speech training. In a five factor analysis of variance with a 
covariate of mood state, only speeih trainir>g proved to be a 
significant main effect. However, due to uneven groups, this findingj; 
cannot be interpreted as highly significant. 

This research and analysis led to the following conclusions: 
(1) Receiver apprehension and source apprehension are separate 
and distinct dinf>ensions of communication apprehension. (2) Therf is 
no relationship between listening comprehension and receiver / 

apprehension or source apprehension in an educational environment. 
Further, an anxtety-producing condition does not significantly affect 
listening comprehension regardless of the level of communication 
apprehension. (3) An individual's speech training may be s significant 
fsctor in listening comprehension and shoukJ be further inveetigatetf. 



• EFFICTS OP KAT^COJrrROLUO S^ftfCH. MTTHOOS t)F 
TESTIMO, SEX. ANO TlMi ON LliTCNINO CPW PREHENSION 
. * OrdtrNo. 0A$4276M 

P^^m. RowAio Qlinh. Eo O. Okl§hom§ Stif University, 1984. 97pp. 

ScoO# of StOdy. This study was designed to demonstrate the ' 
practicality t)f using the technology fSr rate-controlled recordlnos \n 
^moq classroom environments with "typlcar* educational 
•quii^nt. Four groups of fourth-grade students were randomly 
•••mned to tour treatments of rate-contrxjiled presentations Two 
^^^^^V^ acceleratedrates of 350 words per minute 

^ ZI? Vou;} heard a normal rate^o* 

/ lZ!?2:V^ ^^'^ • '^^^ fl^o^P to an expattlid 

2? • ^ sixteen stories of at least 1 .000 Wdt * 

^mV^"^"^'^^'^ ^ ^ th. wewReeXf 

arandOMieelection proceee end prMenied In tTm order ol tt>elr 
selectton. The stories were recoroeo oy an experienced male narrator 
who was able to malnteln a constetenl 175 word per mlmite ralo 

tho recording proceeo. The sloriee were prei^ted at the smo 
hour In seven succcosive days by the student^* homeroom teacherm. 
Each group or clasiheard only the ra*)e assigned to them. Since somo 
queetions have been rafsedJn the literature regarding the proper ' 
mett>od of testing for listening comprehension, two methods of testfnt 
were used. One haH of each Jroup "heard** a M ltem multlple choioe 
teal after each story while the other half took the same test In written 
form. To protect against possible confouodingi^variables, the 
researcher never entered any of the classrooms during the time ol the 
^ inveetigatlon. 

Fifydlnos and Conclusions. Rates of presentation were found to 
have a ^significant effect upon the listening comprehension of fourth- 
grade students. Though It was demonstrated that students could gain 
Information from accelerated rates, better test scores camefrom^ 
slower rates. In general. i\ was found that males had higher test 
scores st fastjir rates o* presentation. The males tended to peHorm 
better on written examinations than the males taking the listening 
tests. Females did better at the slovw rates than males and the 
femeles taking the listening tests out perforfi^ the females takino th# 
jjrtitten tests^t the accelerated rates, the students taking the 
listening tests had higher scores than those taking wrIttAn multiple- 
Choice tests. Over time, only the'group lislan ing at 2^2.^ words per 
minute improved significantly. Those QtW^ hearing stories at the 
rateed 175 and 350 words per minute regressed wNle the grouf) 
receiving the 87.5 words per minute showed small gains. However, 
the improvement was not enough to conclude that practloe exerted 
any sIgnNlcani effects. . 



SPELUNO. WO«0 RtCOGNITION Af^D FWONEMIC 
AWARENESS AMONG FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 

OrderNo. DA84217f4 

Row. Hkun Di ANt WooDwow. Pm.D. ThSi University of Texas af 
4usf/n. 1984. 257pp. Supervising Professor: Connie Juel 

This study exanr)ined the growth In phdnemic awareness sbHIUea' 
and Its relattonshlpto spelling and word;rect>gnltion achievement In 
orm hundred first grade children. DIfferentfat print processing 
strategies were determined and their relitlons^]ip to phonemic 
awareness abilitietf and to spelling and word recognition achievement 
were atep examined. Results showed that phonemic awareness (the 
undenrtanding that spoken vvords are'made up qf separate sounds 
and the ability to manipulate thbse sounds) contributes to ah ^ 
explanation of developing spelling and word recognition 
perfomiance, the type of print processlhg strstegies used for each 
skill, and howspelling and word recognition are similar to and 
different from each other. ChlMren with high levels of phonen^le 
swareneA not only were better at spelling and recognizing prtntsb 
words, but they were aiso more inclined to use a letter-sound j 
correapondence basad strategy. Children with low levels of phonemif 
awareness were podfer at spelling and recognizing printed words, ^ 
and were more likely to use a viSually*cued approach. In addition, 
spelling and word recognition w$fe determined to be similar In thai 
both use phor>f mic awareness in processing, but dissitfiilar in the 
extent to which phonemic awareness la relied upon as ^Nng and 
word recpgnitfon skills develop. 



AN II^VISTIGATION OF THE DEVELOPMENT OP 
MO«P^6lOOICAL KNOWbEDOE AND ITS REUTIONSHIP TO 
Ei^RlY S>liUiNG ABILITY . \ Ordef Nd. DA^42»763 

RuaiN;HYU,PM.O. The. Untverslty of Connecticut, 1984."Slpp. 

This'Study assessed the rViorphologlcsl knowledge of kindergarten 
1^ first grade children In relation to their early spelling ability. 
Morphological knowledge was Investigated as s possible source of 
va^ttipn^in the development -of spelling ability for two re>eons. Plrai 
in spelling, children need to understand the internal structure ct 

words, arxJ ^peciflcally, that words are composed of morphertNM and 
that morphemes are composed of phonemes. Second, it has been 
demonstrsted thst chiUren with learning problems have more 
dNtlculty spelling inflected and derived forms of words than othir 
chMdren. Since young children have been found to vary greatly in 
their early attempts to'^spell, It seemed reasonable to anticipate thai 
morphological knowledge wou|diiave a significant Influence on 
spelling ability. . 

ChlMren In kindergarten and first grade were grouped by 
morphological competence, or their impllct understanding oTtti 
fnofphology; as messured by their performance on the BerryVi 
Test ot Lsngusge (1966). They were then given tests of dictsted 
spelling, morphologlcakawareness (their explicit understsnding of the 
mcy'phology), and phoneme analysis, all of which used one- 
morpheme words (such as wind) and two-morpheme words (such aa# 
pfrinecO. 

It was found that first graders with poor morphological 
competence omitted more Inflectional morpiiemes In their spelling 
attempts and were less able to Identify base morphertM in inflected 
words than either kindergarteners or first grsders who were 
morphologically competent The results demonstrste the importarKO 
of morphological knowledge, both In terms of underlying competence 
md explicit awarenesa, as s critical factor in the devflopment of * 
spelling proficiency. It is recommended thst the morphcloglcsl 
knowledge of young chiklren be ssseesed and that Instnictioo In wontf 
structure be irnplemented In orclir to help chHdren develop the ^ 
senaHWIty to morphophonemic structure thet they clearly need to 
become proficient wrttlsnlanguaoiuaea. . 



THf -EFPECTt Of CALLIORARHIC TUmON OW 
: HANOWRITNQ SKULLS ATTAINMENT IN QRAOtt THfWt, 
' Fl\y!, AND SEVEN Order No* 0A84240«7 

Saiocl. Lois Fmisch. Eb.O. Rutgers University The State U. of New 
Jersey (New Brun^wk:h,^96A. 295pp. Chsirperson: Msurle HWson 

This study examined the effects of calligraphic Instruction onihe 
handwriting quality and preference for handwriting related tasks of SIf 
third, fifth, and seventh grade students. 

A sample of 272 students In five elementsry schools snd one 
middle school constituted the populstlon of the study. Sixteen 
teachers providedinstruction to three groups; cslllgrsphy, N « 121; 
Palmer Method. N « 62r and control N « 88. The treatment period 
extended from March. 1982 to June. 1982* Pr«> and posttesting 
Instruments Included a standardized handwriting scsle snd sh 
experimenter designed attitude scale. <h 

Five null hypotheses v^e formulated to test the contentione thai 
no relations or differences existed: between handwriting attainment 
and preference for handwriting tasks; In pre- and postinterVention 
attitudes towards handwriting taskis among the groups or between 
grades three and five; in pre^ and postinten/entlon hsndwritinjj 
quality, as measured by the Expressionist Growth Through 
Hsndwrlting Evslustfon ScaM, among t[)e groups or between gradea 
three and fivei? ^ 

Thffnalysto of data kidtostad that in grades three and fh^ther* 
were no aignHleant changee in attitudes towsrds writing tasks 
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^ l« Otoffg.iht third sradtrt gaio^d.and tht 

flfjh grid«f t tftcUiS«} in handwrttfog quality. Th#r# significant 
diTTaraneet betwaan traatrr^t aroupa; tr^ np uaaUnant oroui 
jmprovad whila ma calHgrM>y oroiipda^nad. 

In Of ada gavan thara^aa no aign^flcant dWtaranca in Kandwr Hint 
ga^ for aitt>ar tha caWgrtphy or control group. Attituda daeiinad . 
sMghlty tor both groupa, 

I Hodingi do not lubatantiala ttyi cMM^ rti$d% by advocatoa caMi^ 

for univarsal calligraphic inatrMCtion. Sinca amp)ricai resaarch ia 
Umitad in thMaraa, furthar invaatigatlona, panicularty longitudinai 
itudiaa and atudiaa amptey^og dalayad j)Oit t aali ng , ara . 
raconynandad. 
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aarvad aa a covariaia in an analyait of covirianca lUtiatical 
procadura. This procadura raauttad in a aignlfjcant effact among 
treatmanta on both tpalling part onnanca (F m (3.48)14.407. p < .001) 
and retention (F m (3.48)6768. p < .001). 

An a posteriori tompariscu| of adjusted mear>a revealed that visual 
imagery waa.auperior to auditory imagery in spelling performance and 
retention. No difference wa3 found between the t^o levels of viaual 
imagery and kinesthetic imajjery. as defined in the^study. The raauHa 
support tt>a. notion that visual imagery is an important ffcctO'' ^ ^ 
laarping correct spelling and suggests that the use of directed visual 
imagery and other visual modes of instruction coupled with 
appropriata prompts can provWa avanuaa o( impNimanting vtauat 
Imagery into spalUng inatructioa 



k THEORETICALLY SUPPORTED LANGUAOE ARTS 
CURRICULUM MODEL FOR PRIMARY OIFTEO LEARNERS 

^ Order No* DA8503M1 

SAuaa. Mahosry HiLiH. Eo.D. Norifpm tlllno^ Unlv0rMlty. 1964. 

aaepp. ' 

The purpoaa of thia study waa to develop a modal of a 
diffarantlalad curriculum for the content of Language Arte to meet the 
eatabUshed needs of a specific population of gifted primary grade 
teamara. It was also the purpoaa of thia study )o iHilid such a 
currlcvHu m upon theoretical conatructa. 

Literature from the field of gifted Education supports the 
conatructs of quantitative and qualitative diffarencea l)atwaan gifted 
laamara and their age pears and provldaa a rationale for, 
dHlarantlatlng the learning environment. Cognitive lear/iJng theory 
and the Language Experience Approach to reading daflnelhe nature 
of learners and readara. the nature of the learning and Mling 
procaaa* and the corxlltiona necessary for learning and risading. Aa 
Interactive curriculum design providea the framework through which 
conatructa are developed into guidellnea for instnjction. 

The components of this curriculum model ace learners^ 
educational gosls. learning oblectivea. learning environment, and 
avakjativa critical learning tasks. CharactarMica ol gifted leamem 
daecrit>ethekcoviit»ve and aieparlentiallavala and their apacW 
aptmjdaa and aWWaa. educational goala have been daRrtad fir 
a^ content of Ltfiguaga Ana Learning oNi c» '— ^ ^ 
dava*opad from lour dimanaiona: body of l u ^t<>4a^ 
Hwaaioatlon, t>aha^ et »a diadpllnarlan, ind crM«va producta al 
the diaclpllna. Suggaattona have been provided for activities, 
matarlala, and raaourcae which provUe a learning environment wflh 
differentiated content and teaching strataglea and opportunitiea for 
Indapencfent study and airperlmentatlon. Evaluative critical leacaiQft 
tiaks have been suggested which allow the learner to demonstratr^ 
continuing cognitive growth and a continuing intareat in learning. 

The individual application of thia model reflecta the indivMuaiity of 
learning ar>d the ger^er allty of the concepta upon wf>ich thia 
curriculum modal la based. 



COMPUTER'ASSISTEO SPELLING: A SUBLIMINAL 
METHODOLOGY TO INCREASE COGNITIVE PERFORMANCE 
AND ACAdEMlCSBLFCONttEPT w ^Order NoC D 1^8421 95» 
Tmui Ria, John R^mck, Ph.D. T/ia UnlvmrsHy of Wisconsin • Madteoa, 
1684. 109pp. Suparvlaon Prof eaaor Jjmaa L. Lea 

Forty-el^ht seventh grade students pahicipated In the atudy.'Tha s\ 
particlpanti were ssfigned to one of threebroups on the baala ol | 
grade point average, Iowa Teata of BasicilKills, spelling and ^ ^ 
compoalta acorea, and teacher complete Brbokover SeH-Concept • 
Academic Ability Inventory. Each group consisted of sixteen sludenli» 
with equal male and female representation. Prior to the experlmarti 
each participant completed a computer-assisted study skills 
sasesament program. This allowed students to become fami|ar aMi 
the operatton'of the Apple computer and keyboard. The sfudeni 
participants then completed three experimental aeaaiona with fie 
computer^aasistad siibllminal apelling uni|. On the day followios M> 
third experimental session, the students aampleted a apaWng qute 
! m)6 the Brookovar Academic Self ^Concept Inventory. 
I The purpose ol the study wai| to determir>e whether aubllminal 
j poattiva aaN*stataments (Pm OK, Vm Great) and poattlva procaaa 
1 autamanta (I Learn. I Succeed) incorporated Into a computar-aaaislai 
' ipalHng unit wouW generate: (1) Increased spelling achievemanlaa 
measured by correctly spelled words on a quiz, (2) highdr academic 
' aaH -concept scores aa meaaurad by the Brookover Acadamk: 8aN* 
Concept Inventory. It waa hypotheaized the two experlmentsl 
condltiona wpukJ achieve aignlficantlv higher scores acroas bo#i 
categoriea in comparison to the con#ol condition that received 
noneanae ayNabia subliminal aUmul. The two hypotheeee were net 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF VISUAL IMACSERY TO SPELLING 
PERFORMANCE AND RETENTION AMONG FOURTH, FIFTH, 

AND SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS Order No. DAe42W5r ' ^ 

SiAas. NiOMA Casoli, Eo.D. Th§ UnlvrsHyot Tu/aa, 1964. 127pp* 
Director Profi^ssor Dale Johnaon 

Visual imagery as a factor relating to spelling performance and 
retention was compared with auditory and kinesthetic factora among | 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students. Visual imagery waa 1 
operationalized at two levels forming taiD separata treatment groupa. | 
Two other treatment groups whicif used traditional mathoda of ^ 
spelling practice were compared to these visual imaOery groups. 
\ In Order to ^troi for pre- treatment achiavemant dlWafancea 
Jh^ong th^ groupa, acoraa on the WUe Range Achievement Teat 
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A COMPARISON OF FlFTM O^ADCRf ORAL AND WRITTBN. 

' Ord.rNo.DA84257M 
Wao««. MAni Jo P., Eo.D.- Vlrglni» Polytiohnic Instltuf tndSff 
Unlvrslty,M64. ^24pp. " ^imiw 

^J^^l f«»earch in chiljjren't wrltinfl'(Sawkir«, Grftvei 1073 
' f^Mj. C.lkin.. 1980-. .nd Gi.cobbt, 1982) h« no,' ofter^S. 
compr«h«n8ive analysis Of both oral and writttn <rtori«i. My studv 
ttwifor.. identified and analyzed th. ditf erenpe* between eSiio 
Wlh-flrader,- oral and written stories. I also conducted ~te*JwI^ 
d.t.rm.f^e students' perceptions of their preferr«l compoln? 
aftuatldn and particular story preferences 

Among the firxJinfls were that these^ students' oral stprles were 

'^t^T.tiln'" "^''k^IIJ'" •«l!PP'«»t narrative JaiSra 

•ituation ♦ problem ♦ solution" (King, 1979:3). was the mo«t 
prevalent .tructure. All the studenti usi actlve^CoTce n botS tloe. d 
«or^ With the maiority using simple past tense^he Cen,,^ 
^fr^T^K P°'"» °' ^''^ their v^rineo ' 

jjudent, developed thek stories win? primary set1ing.VelXg7o 
^ eryJ school, and the number of major characterslas faX 

Characters than boys. These »)udents preferred the written 

SH'SI'Z^S***""- ^ '^'^ to tf^ink about 

^1^K?^°? composing; however, girl, used more written^ 

t«Cri^t '''T"** ^^J^ '^'■^'"8 ^° •"♦^"ce their wrtnen . 

^3?-^.. l!*?'" ""^'^^ etudents chose their 

^Z^r!S^ M better than theoral ones. Both trained adultTter. 
•r»d omer fifth.gradfc raters agreed that the written st6ries were better 
Th^ findings are fairiy conslstent with cofKlusions reachedlT' 
prta^eiMiarch. except those of Sawklns (1971). The ditferenceT • 
oentef on plarining strategies, fnterview sMIls, and atory quality 
SawWnelound that most of her fifth graders did not have the 
compiele story in mind before they began composing and proceeded 

A^Zf^S °' '^"^ '° ^'''t® P'«"« before they beoen 

A«houBh Sawkins (1971) believed that her .fifth ^rade boy. rwpSdS 
ben^ in an interview .ituation than her girls. I found all studenSin 
thU study to be articulate and willing to talk about their IndivWual 
cpmpoeing processes. Finally. Sawkins reported that girls wrote 
coftipoettions which w^re judged to be of high quality, white her bov* 
wrote tower^uWity comgosition.. Eveluators. ^J^ir^^^ST 
myftfth-Qrad. boy Tories were good, while rJE^ ttj g'S^JZ 
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